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138. 7 ; 140. 8 ; 141. 2 ; 142. 5 ; 144. 10 ; 147. 
1, 3 = (62). 0. 19. 7 ; 108. 25 ; 110. 17 ; 
216. 4; 224. 27; 226. 4; 264. 19 = (7). 
Bede 30. 2 ; 40. 29 ; 128. 29 ; 342. 12 ; 402. 14 ; 
410. 5, 12 ; 428. 16 ; 438. 25 = (9). Bo. 41. 
28 ; 79. 25, 28 ; 82. 10 ; 89. 16 ; 121. 4, 9 = 
(7). Sol. 28. 8 ; 35. 2 ; 43. 20 ; 45, 3, 5 ; 
48. 12 = (6). P. C. 60. 7; 303. 9 = (2). 
Dial. 4. 16 ; 57. 27, 28 ; 58. 8 ; 98. 15 ; 119. 
19 ; 127. 18 ; 132. 25 ; 141. 2 ; 148. 6 ; 163. 4 ; 
171. 2 ; 182. 9 ; 214. 3 ; 228. 7 ; 230. 22 ; 234. 
19, 26, 27 ; 251. 7 ; 252. 6 ; 268. 18 ; 293. 6, 
9 ; 311. 25,; 315. 2 ; 327. 9 ; 333. 4 = (28). 
Gos. : Matt. 2. 16 ; 4. 8 ; 5. 18 ; 6. 32, 33 ; 7. 
12 ; 24. 26 ; 8. 33 ; 13. 34, 51, 56 ; 17. 11 ; 
19. 26, 27 ; 22. 4 ; 23, 5, 36, 37 ; 24. 8, 34 ; 
27. 35 ; 28. 11, 20 ; Mark 4. 11 ; 6. 2 ; 7. 23, 
37 ; 8. 38 ; 9. 12, 23 ; 10. 28 ; 11. 11 ; 13. 4 ; 
23. 30 ; 14. 36 ; Luke 2. 19, 30, 39, 51 ; 4. 5 ; 
5. 28 ; 7. 1 ; 9. 7 ; 11. 22, 41 ; 12. 18, 30 ; 13. 
34 ; 14. 17 ; 15. 13, 31 ; 18. 28, 31 ; 19. 44 ; 
21. 29, 32 ; 24. 44 ; John 1. 3 ; 3. 25 ; 4. 25, 

29. 39, 45 ; 5. 20 ; 9. 10, 11, 15, 17, 26, 30 ; 
10. 14, 27, 32, 41 ; 12. 32, 47, 48 ; 13. 3 ; 14. 

15, 21, 26 ; 15. 7, 15, 21 ; 16. 30 ; 17. 7 ; 18. 4 ; 
19. 24, 28 ; 21. 15, 16, 17, 25 = (95). Guth. 
44. 25 ; 50. 28 ; 52. 19 ; 54. 13 ; 62. 16 ; 78. 11 ; 
90. 2 = (7). Mart. 28. 21 ; 80. 6 ; 94. 1 ; 
146. 1 ; 212. 19 = (5). Totals = (229). 

2. Appositive : Chron. 78. 18 ; 89. 20 = (2). 
P«. 76. 4, 5 ; 83. 1 ; 87. 12 ; 100. 6 ; 110. 5 ; 
114. 8 ; 118. 123, 136, 148 ; 138. 14 ; 141. 2 = 
(12). Bede 164. 10; 430. 29 = (2). Dial. 
81. 15 ; 141. 24 ; 237. 4 = (3). Gos. : Luke 

16. 14 = (1). Guth. 14. 9 = (1). Mart. 158. 
24 =(1). Totals =(22). 

3. Predicate : Ps. 25. 9 ; 83. 1 ; 87. 9 ; 108. 
24 = (4). 0. 10. 24 ; 42. 14 ; 110. 2 = (3). 
Bede 60. 3 ; 388. 3 = (2). Bo. 16. 11 ; 24. 11 ; 

30. 31 ; 87. 25 ; 90. 17 = (5). Sol. 27. 19 ; 

31. 8 = (2). Dial. 41. 21 ; 76. 3 ; 134. 3 ; 
182. 25 ; 244. 18 ; 297. 4 ; 318. 14 ; 348. 7 = 
(8). Gos. : Matt. 11. 20, 21, 23, 27 ; 17. 2 ; 
Luke 4. 7 ; 6. 30 ; 10. 13, 22 ; John 10. 41 ; 
16. 15 ; 17. 10 = (12). Guth. 6. 10 ; 12. 25 ; 
62. 16 = (3). Totals = (39). 

4. Objective Predicate : Bo. 79. 28 = (1). 
Sol. 28. 10 = (1). Totals =(2). 



II. Uninflected forms = (109). 

1. Attributive: Chron. 10. 16 = (1). Ps. 
6. 2 ; 15. 1 ; 16. 6 ; 21. 15 ; 25. 7 ; 27. 6 ; 30. 
11, 12 ; 31. 3 ; 32. 6 ; 33. 20 ; 34. 11 ; 41. 12 ; 
53. 2 ; 58. 10 ; 66. 6 ; 74, 2 ; 91, 4 ; 101. 4 ; 
118. 172 ; 129. 2 ; 138. 12 ; 144. 5 = (23). 
0. 138. 31 ; 146. 23 ; 264. 25 ; 290. 4 = (4). 
Bede 26. 13 ; 28. 8 ; 60. 25 ; 64. 25 ; 102. 15 ; 
114. 31 ; 116. 30 ; 120. 2 ; 160. 13 ; 200. 8 ; 
216. 33 ; 352. 24 ; 356. 5 ; 368. 20 ; 424. 9 ; 
440. 3 ; 454. 6 ; 466. 31 = (18). Bo. 32. 15 ; 
90. 17 ; xi. 61 ; xx. 44 = (4). Sol. 35. 4 = 
(1). P. C. 4. 5 ; 8. 20 ; 42. 5 ; 54. 19, 22 ; 
86. 4 ; 110. 22 ; 128. 8 ; 222. 10 ; 230. 11 ; 
272. 10 ; 286. 12 ; 310. 16 ; 324. 24 ; 338. 11 ; 
372. 12, 23 ; 391. 15 ; 395. 18 ; 405. 25 ; 413. 
17 ; 421. 10 ; 443. 36 ; 445. 16, 21, 26 = (26). 
Dial. 3. 21 ; 4. 15 ; 32. 27 ; 331. 26 = (4). 
Guth. 20. 16 ; 88. 21 = (2). Mart. 82. 11 ; 
142. 16 ; 212. 15 = (3). Totals = (86). 

2. Appositive : Chron. 86. 24 ; 91. 3 = (2). 
Ps. 74. 2 ; 104. 1 = (2). Bede 66. 14 ; 88. 32 
= (2). Totals = (6). 

3. Predicate : Ps. 11. 7 ; 49. 11 = (2). Bede 
62. 12 ; 178. 15 ; 376. 2 ; 386. 24 ; 426. 12 ; 
476. 1 = (6). Bo. ii. 18 == (1). P. C. 128. 8 
= (1). Gos. : Matt. 11. 20 ; Mark 11. 21 ; John 
16. 13 = (3). Totals = (13). 

4. Objective predicate : Bede 60. 6 ; 74. 21 
= (2). Bo. xx. 44= (1). Guth. 54. 13 = (1). 
Totals =(4). 
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NOTES ON THE "NEW ENGLAND 
SHOET O." 

The so-called New England short o (o) 1 is a 
phenomenon frequently remarked by the casual 
traveler and commonly noted by the orthoepist : 
— the subject of miich amusement and of some 
sober-minded approval ; but by scholars generally 

1 Throughout this article the symbol 5 is used to desig- 
nate the ordinary English long o, long close o, with the 
vanish ; 5, the New England short o; and 6, the recog- 
nized "8horto," as in hot. 
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thrust, often regretfully, into the limbo of pro- 
vincialisms. It occurs in the form of pronuncia- 
tion, once almost universal in New England and 
still common there, of long o (5) in a number of 
words, chiefly popular (as opposed to learned), and 
varying somewhat with individuals and localities. 
These words range from downright dialectic forms, 
such as ston, cot, tod (for stone, coat, toad), to 
forms persisting in the speech of many discrimi- 
nating and well-educated men and by them stoutly 
maintained, as in whole, holder, poultry (contrast 
with hole, hole stir, pole-ax). Webster's In- 
ternational Dictionary calls it a pronunciation 
"which does 'not give the vanish, and takes 
a wider form than o (old), and the same as 5 
(obey) brought under the accent :" 2 and note 
has several times been made that there is in 
English no other short o corresponding closely in 
quality to the regular long o (o). 3 

I should like to call attention to the following 
points : — 

1. The New England short o (5) is not long o 
(5) minus the vanish. It is not only a little 
"wider" in character; it is sufficiently wider so 
that, although in sound quality it is much nearer 
our long close o (o) than to long open o (o as in 
broad), if we imagine a vanish sound, it is the 
vanish sound of the latter — i. e., the sound ap- 
proximating e in her or « in urn minus the r, on 
the one hand, and ft (as in cut), on the other, 
which we shall designate e, as the closest approxi- 
mation, — rather than the oo type of vanish that 
we get from the long close o (o). Indeed, 
the writer would not agree with those who 
dismiss the o as having no vanish. He would 
grant, to be sure, that it has no such distinct 
vanish as has the 6, that whatever vanish there 
be is very much syncopated ; but he would main- 
tain that the e vanish would be as distinct as that 
after long open o (ou in brought, au in caught), — 
itself sometimes treated as though possessing no 
vanish, — did not the greater change of pitch that 
comes with the pronunciation of a long syllable 
because it is long accentuate in the latter case 
the effect of the vanish. Still, it must be admitted 

8 P. Ixiii. 

' Vid. Century Dictionary, O ; Ellis's Early English Pro- 
nunciation, p. 57 ; Whitney's Oriental and Linguistic Stu- 
dies, n, 216. 



that this inchoate vanish of o is due rather to the 
dying away of the breath pressure and to the 
change in the resonant properties of the buccal 
cavity as the tongue is proponed than to any re- 
shaping of the mouth organs in vocalic sequence .* 

2. The o bears the same relation to o that oo 
(ou) does to ob (ou): (foot, would; food, wooed). 
In each correspondence the long sound has short- 
ened as to time, has become slightly more open, 
and glides on to the succeeding consonant as 
though it had the vanish, very much syncopated, 
of the full open form (i. e., the e, ft vanish). 
Cp. cooed and could. 

3. Certain homonyms receiving the 6 in one 
sense keep the b, even in New England, in the 
other, the distinction thus serving, though prob- 
ably only incidentally, as a means of discrimi- 
nation. Thus load, lowed; road, rowed (rode 
doubtful ; in some cases rode (vid. Professor E. 
S. Sheldon's comment on the word on p. xx of the 
Proceedings of the American Philological Associa- 
tion for 1883). It has been pointed out that the 
words pronounced with the o are most of them 
(they are not all) popular rather than learned 
words ; and the exemption of goat, in which the 
sound is always b, from the sound change that 
befell so many of its fellows (coat, boat (?), etc.), 
has been accounted for on the ground that to the 
New Englander, by the circumstances of his life, 
goat was a learned word. In the case of the 
homonyms mentioned above, it will be noted that 
all are popular words, but that those having the 
o would be to the New Englander probably a 
little the commoner. The forms in od, too, are 
both preterits whose presents end in the vowel o, 
hence would be held somewhat by analogy. 6 Eng- 

4 It is interesting to note, in passing, that our oo sound, 
itself the vanish of o and often treated as terminal, tends 
to give an indistinct vanish in e in those words of which it 
is the final and accented sound. This too is due to the 
dying away of the breath, and to the retraction of the lips 
from the characteristic oo shape before the voicing is abso- 
lutely complete. If we exaggerate this final element 
greatly, we get an intrusive to sound : e. g., do <^dod-we 
(or dod^uM). e><# is, in fact, the sound produced by 
voicing, with the vocal organs at the position of rest. 

5 Bellow, which has a dialectic preterit sounding some- 
thing like one with an o, gets it, as a matter of fact, not in 
this way, but from the corruption "better" < " bettered," 
in which the r-sound, according to rustic New England 
custom, becomes almost inaudible. 
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lish, indeed, seems to find it difficult to end mono- 
syllables with a short vowel, unless in interjec- 
tions ; so also with the 5, this therein differen- 
tiating itself from the semi-open o in Italian, 
which in quality it very closely resembles. 

4. Practically all words in the language — the 
writer cannot recall a single instance to the con- 
trary — ending in oU receive the New England 
shortening. Even revolt, generally, and correctly, 
pronounced by the New Englander re-vSlt, is some- 
times rendered re-volt by those who are evidently 
thinking of the preferred pronunciation revolt. 
This termination, if such we consider it, gives us, 
indeed, our largest single class of words subject to 
the New England shortening : e.g., bolt, colt and 
Colt (proper name), dolt, Holt (proper name), 
and holt (a learned word), joU, molt (moult), 
volt ; note also molten, pouttiee and poultry. 

The o in such words might be speciously attri- 
buted to the absorption of a part of the vowel 
length because of the necessity for dwelling on 
the neighboring liquid. This, however, would 
bring us face to face with an astonishing anomaly. 
Words ending in old (or the old sound), many of 
them popular, are as uniform in their preservation 
of the full o quality. Contrast bold and bolt ; cold 
and colt ; doled and dolt • hold 6 and Holt ; (ea)- 
joled and jolt; mo(u)ld and mo(u)lt (cp. molden 
and molten). Nor can the retention of o in old 
words be due simply to the existence of some 
corresponding word in olt; lor fold, gold, sold, and 
the like keep equally the long sound. Possibly 
the "voicing" of the d, giving a less violent 

"Professor Sheldon, in the article already referred to, 
goes so far as to say that the o never occurs to his knowl- 
edge in " hold." Very rarely, however, in the expression 
" Hold on ! " we do get the 5 ; but this occurs only when 
the enunciation is very slovenly and the d is thrown over 
to the following word, making the pronunciation "hoi 
don" < "Now wol don!" Note, too, the distinction 
between the syllable division of the archaic participle 
holdm (hold-'n) and that of the place name Holden 
(practically always divided, in pronunciation at least, 
Hol-den, and as such often receiving the o). 

" Old," J»o, if when rapidly following " the" it ever be 
given the o, as to which I am skeptical but not disposed 
to dogmatise, receives it with the most extreme infre- 
quency ; and the result would be felt to be individual and 
slovenly by those who would pass by toad and stone as 
matters of course. 



stop than the comparatively abrupt termination 
of t, may accommodate a dwelling on a preceding 
vowel and the rounding of it with a vanish. Yet 
this fact, by itself, seems hardly adequate as ex- 
planation. In words like bold, motion of the lips, 
due in part to their rounding in the vanish, in part 
to their subsequent withdrawal, accompanies, and 
even follows, the proponing of the tongue to form 
the liquid and dental. This is not the case, at 
least to any such extent, in words like bolt. 

That there is, however, something that, in this 
domain, approaches being a phonetic law seems 
to be indicated by the concomitant change that 
comes with the single apparent exception to uni- 
formity. The noun hold is sometimes corrupted 
to a form with o ; but when this is the case, it 
gets also the t terminal sound, — as in the " holts" 
(for "holds") of rustic wrestlers. This form 
"holt," be it noted, is not exclusively New 
England. It is mentioned, for instance, in dia- 
lect in a novel of which the scene of action is laid 
in the cattle ranges of West Virginia.' 

5. Now and then, in an accented syllable, 8 the 
o is used as a substitute for 6 as well as for o. I 
have heard a brakeman call "Boston," though 
this pronunciation is certainly not widespread. 
Hospitable, hostage, and hostile, 9 though not com- 
mon, are so often met with as to be not unfa- 
miliar. This pronunciation is generally uttered 
with a certain unction, not necessarily offensive 
but perfectly palpable, as though the speaker were 
pluming himself upon a purer enunciation. Its 
use is no doubt often due more to idiosyncrasy 
than to unconscious compliance with phonetic 
tendencies, — is substitution, for whimsical reasons, 
of one sound with which the speakers are already 
familiar for another ; yet it is certainly charac- 
teristic, and may be significant, that in all four 

7 Dwellers in the Sills, by M. D. Post, 1901, p. 51. 

8 In unaccented syllables there is a recognized inter- 
mediate form of o, occurring in words like obey, omit. 

9 Revolt possesses sanctioned pronunciation both as revolt 
and as revSlt. Mevolt is probably from the former. Vid. 
supra. So probably extol from the pronunciation extol, to 
which the Century Dictionary has given its sanction, rather 
than from the somewhat commoner extol. Extol is very rare ; 
extolled I do not remember ever to have heard. This, in 
its slight way, is confirmatory of the point made above as to 
the unmodified character of the o sound in old (sound) words. 
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cases the o metamorphosed occurs after the aspi- 
rate, and in Boston as well before s. 10 

6. One reason why the New England shorten- 
ing did not take place in more of the popular 
words is very likely the alternative New England 
practice of nasalization. Nasalize o, and the vowel 
itself tends to break into i-oo, still tolerably like 
its prototype ; nasalize 5, and it tends to broaden 
into the obviously different, though bordering, 
sound of long open o (em as in brought, cm as in 
fraught). Wrote, for example, is frequently nasal- 
ized into reboot ; croak, into cre^ook ; and road 
is almost as often re^ood, as rod. 

Clinton H. Collester. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 



A GLANCE AT WORDSWORTH'S 
READING. 1 

I. 

To his average acquaintance Wordsworth is a 
comforting type of poet : in order to appreciate 
him, so it seems, one does not need to know very 
much. Whatever he may be to a learned inti- 
mate like M. Legouis or Mr. Hutchinson, to the 
labor shunning dilettante — and even to many a 
serious student of English literature — the poet of 
Rydal is a great non-reading seer of nature, unin- 
fluenced by books and neglectful of bookish lore, 
a genius who in a peculiar sense may be contem- 
plated apart and fully understood without recourse 
to conventional and irksome scholarly helps. In- 
sisting very properly upon accurate first-hand 
observation of the outer world as a basis, though 
not the only basis, for poetical imagery, he owes, 
if we accept the prevalent view, no literary debts 
such as Shakespeare and Milton patently display, 

10 There is much greater probability of significance in 
the apparently unvarying succession of s than in the occa- 
sional precedence of h. To the examples mentioned above 
add ostracise, Osborne and Osgood (the hissing s giving 
place to the buzzing s before voiced sonants), 6sear, Yost. 
and Oostigan. And oddly enough the words in 5 followed 
by 8 do not get the o. Note boast, coast, ghost, host, roast, 
toast and post, ; pBsthumous, postulate, and pSsture waver occa- 
sionally toward the 5, — not so postman and postscript. 

1 Thia article is based on a paper delivered before the 
Modern Language Association of America, at Haverford, 
Pa., December 28, 1905. 



and Tennyson, for all his occasional reluctance, 
may be forced to acknowledge. "He had," 
affirms Mr. John Morley, echoing Emerson, "no 
teachers nor inspirers save nature and solitude." a 
Could anything be more explicit? Professor 
Dowden, it is true, a well schooled Words- 
worthian, puts the case more gently : "He read 
what pleased him and what he considered best, 
but he had not the wide ranging passion for books 
of a literary student"; 3 the veteran critic of 
Dublin would be far from seconding Mr. Mor- 
ley' s surprising dictum as it stands, yet here at least 
he seems not unbiased by traditional opinion. Dr. 
Brandes, of course, acquires his ideas about the 
"Lake School" largely from popular authorities, 
and utters nothing new when he asserts that 
"Wordsworth would never describe anything 
with which he was not perfectly familiar"; 4 a 
statement that seems to be corroborated by the 
poet's latest hierophant, Professor Raleigh, whose 
oracle speaks thus : 

"It is the interest of Wordsworth's career, studied 
as an episode in literary history, that it takes us 
at once to the root of the matter, and shows us 
the genesis of poetry from its living material, 
without literary intermediary. . . . The dominant 
passion of Wordsworth's life owed nothing to 
books." 6 

He had no teachers, no inspirers, save nature 
and solitude. The dominant impulse of his life, 
the poetical impulse, owed nothing to books. Is 
it profitable to trace the growth of so untenable a 
paradox, a paradox which Wordsworth, most sen- 
sible and straightforward of men, would have been 
the first to refute ? In the main its causes have 
been three. First, an every day reluctance among 
the uninitiated to credit any genius with the need 
of external assistance in his work, and an allied 
indolent reluctance among half initiated criticasters 
to grant that studying his "sources," — the books 
that he "devoured, or studiously perused," — will 
ever aid us in understanding a seer ; — as if we did 
not want a poet's education in order to look with 

2 Studies in Literature by John Morley, 1904, p. 5. 
Compare Emerson, English Traits, p. 243 : "He had no 
master but nature and solitude." (Emerson's Complete 
Works, Kiverside Edition, 1896, Vol. v.) 

3 Poems of Wordsworth, ed. Dowden, 1898, p. xxivii. 
i Main Currents, Vol. IV. 

5 Wordsworth, by Walter Raleigh, 1903, pp. 44, 45. 



